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MACMILLAN EDUCATION TEXTBOOKS 


coming next spring - - - - 
\- Their Psychology and Education 


By Western Washington College of Education 

This book is designed to help teachers establish effective teaching programs for 
gifted children, based on clear understanding of the nature of giftedness and the 
effects of intellectual competence on learning patterns, The author focuses on basic 
principles applicable to a variety of subjects at different levels of instruction, His 
proposals for improvement are thoroughly practical, aimed at strengthening and 


enlarging existing programs rather than at radical revision of the school system. 


available now - - - - 


By San Diego State College 

1959° 100 pp.. IL. $5.75 
Basic principles of good teaching and sound instructional procedures are effectively 
combined in this excellent introduction to social science teaching in the elementary 
school. The author examines in detail the place of social studies in the curriculum, 
selection and organization of content, and teaching aids for social studies at primary, 


intermediate, and upper grade levels. 


Edited by Vorthwestern University 

1958 140 pp. $5.25 
The editor has selected substantial portions of the best-known works of famous edu- 
cational philosophers, representing the whole spectrum of educational thought. The 
selections, in addition to covering pragmatism, idealism, and realism, clearly pre- 
sent the views of leading Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish thinkers, A biographical 


sketch of each philosopher is included. 


1UN. Fourth Edition 


By fos mnerly of The Ohio State University 

1958 644 pp.. Il. $5.90) 
Here is a beginning education textbook which gives prospective teachers a clear 
view of the opportunities aid demands of their profession. The author, from his 
own long experience as a teacher. has also provided an up-to-date view of the Amer- 


ican school system, its basic aims, organization, and operation. 


She Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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EVENTS 


Editorial 


BRIDGING THE GAP 
BETWEEN SCIENTISTS AND HUMANISTS 


Few pusLic Lecrures of recent date have aroused dis- 
cussion as often as C. P. Snow's Rede Lecture, “The Two 
Cultures and the Scientific Revolution” (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1959; $1.75). Readers on both 
sides of the Atlantic have been pondering the ideas and 
citing the quotable prose of the scholar who is at once 
a scientist and a man of letters. 

Sir Charles deplores the profound mutual ignorance 
and lack of appreciation prevailing among the pure and 
the practical scientists or engineers, He discovered, while 
he interviewed tens of thousands of scientists, that the 
“links with the traditional culture” of both groups was 
“so tenuous, nothing more than a formal touch of the 
cap” (p. 13). Accordingly, he pleads that “closing the 
gap between our cultures is a necessity in the most ab 
stract intellectual sense, as well as in the most practical” 
(p. 53). 

As one who himself practices what he preaches, Sit 
Charles is a thinker who should command wide respect. 
We have every reason to go along with him when he 
maintains that there is a great deal to be learned—East 
from West, West from East; Britain, the U.S.A., and the 
U.S.S.R. from each other. Even if some of the statements 
he makes about the relative status of the three countries 
may not stand objective scrutiny, there is so much sense 
in the lecture that it should be made required reading 
for all who labor in academic, professional, and scientific 
fields. 

But it is not enough to call for an understanding be- 
tween the scientists and the humanists, It also is neces 
sary for all learned and professional men to have an 
understanding of what others are thinking and doing in 
other specialties. All too frequently academic people 
tend to disparage and depreciate fields of study concern 
ing which they are more than ignorant, This attitude 
may result in a fancy turn of phrase with which someone 
else’s learning may be summarily dismissed, It does not 
at all make for modesty or for a higher grade of schol- 
arship. 

We are in need of more and more bridges among men 
of learning. With greater understanding of the various 
disciplines in the academic world, the specialists will be 
able to discuss and debate ideas rather than labels and 
prejudices. Energies will be directed to fruitful inquiry 
and to the advancement of knowledge, They will not be 
dissipated on trumpery and tomfoolery. 

Modesty and patience are two prime requisites for the 
attainment of true culture and scholarship. 

WILLIAM W. BricKMAN 


YALE SUMMER HIGH SCHOOL 

FOUR HUNDRED teen-agers from the New Haven, Conn., 
area have acquired knowledge without all the usual “stu 
dent defeats” of the typical American high school. The 
avoidance of the whole idea of “academic punishment” 
was a basic philosophy of the first annual Yale-North 
Haven Summer School in the North Haven High School. 
Ihe six-week course ran through Aug. 5 and was sup 
ported by a $15,000 grant from the Ford Foundation. The 
school, a co-operative venture between Yale University 
and the North Haven school system, was directed by 
Prof. Edward J. Gordon, head of Yale's Office of Teacher 
Training, and Thomas A, Aquila, principal, North Haven 
High School. 

“Essentially, this is a teacher training program,” said 
Prof. Gordon. “But at the same time we are making a 
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vigorous effort to free our 400 students from all the de 
feats they have to weather in the wintertime. And we 
are seeking new ways to make subject-matter more easily 
acquired by all levels of intelligence.’ 

The school was set up on a system using 20 master 
teachers—hired for the summer from 15 high schools all 
over the nation—and 50 “intern” teachers. In addition to 
teaching five mornings a week, the interns attended five 
afternoon lectures each week 

Everybody on the teaching and administration staff 
agreed that the students worked hard, even though there 
was no credit to be gained by them for successful com 
pletion of the rigorous class schedule. There were no 
grades, either—although each student was given a report 
card in each subject describing how he has developed 
during the six-week session 

Students ranged in age from 12 to 18 and in intelligence 
from low to high 1.Q. The most sought-after subject, and 
the one which achieved the highest enrollment, was math- 
ematics in which 175 teen-agers were enrolled. Other 
courses included English, history, physics, biology, chem 
istry, general science, French, Spanish, music, and typing 


MACHINES FOR LANGUAGE TEACHING 

A NEW METHOD of teaching foreign languages, which is 
being developed at Oberlin College by Joseph Reichard, 
has received a $25,000 grant from the U.S, Office of Edu- 
cation. Prof. Reichard is perfecting a system under which 
electro-mechanical machines are used to supplement the 
classroom teaching of the German language. The aims 
of the program are to increase the number of students 
taught by one teacher and to improve the quality of the 
teaching. 

[he experiment was begun by Reichard in 1958, when 
he increased the number of students in a beginning Ger- 
man class from 25 to 50. The class was divided into two 
sections, each of which met three times a week in the 
classroom and three times a week in the laboratory. In 
the laboratory they worked with taped materials prepared 
by Reichard, Students in the experimental six-hour classes 
scored higher in final tests than students taught by stand 
ard methods in the regular five-hour German courses, 

The government grant will enable Reichard to set up 
a curriculum for the program and further to develop 
original material for tapes, films, and recorded “home 
work discs.” It also will provide for consultants in the 
fields of psychology, education, and German to counsel 
and to assist in evaluating results 

Evaluation will be made through such tests as the 
College Board, Advanced Placement Listening Compre 
hension Test, and tests of speaking capacity which are 
yet to be developed. Classes taught in the traditional 
manner will be the control for the evaluation. 

According to Reichard, the laboratory material is par 
ticularly useful in the necessarily repetitive aspects of 
learning a language. “It will not displace the teacher 
but will add to his potential and make him and his effort 
more effective.” 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 

PusLIC HIGH SCHOOLS are becoming more interested in 
the study of modern foreign languages, particularly Span- 
ish, according to U, S$, Commissioner of Education Law- 
rence G. Derthick. A survey of modern language of 
ferings and language enrollments made for the U. § 
Office of Education by the Modern Language Association 
of America shows that in the academic year 1958-59, 
1,300,000 or 16.5% of all public high-school students 
were taking at least one modern foreign language. This 
compares with 14.2% in 1954-55 and 13.7% in 1948-49. 
Further evidence of the trend is that in 1958-59, 50.4% 
of all public high schools offered at least one modern 
foreign language, a substantial increase from the 43.6% 
of 1954-55. 
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The following highlights are revealed in the survey: 

In 1958, Spanish was the most popular high-school lan- 
guage, with enrollments of 691,931, or 8.8% of the stu- 
dent population. The other leading modern languages 
were French with 480,347 (6.1%), German with 97,644 
(1.2%), and Italian with 22,133 (0.3%) 

While enrollments in Russian amounted to just 4,055, 
or 0.05%, of the student population, this represents a 
promising beginning. Regular classes in Russian were 
reported by 25 states and the District of Columbia in 
1958, with 90% of the Russian students in beginning 
(first-year) courses. A year earlier, just five states could 
report Russian in a total of nine public high schools 

Modern foreign language enrollments increased in 43 
between 1954-55 and 1958-59 and declined in five 
(Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Nevada, and Rhode 
Island). Iwo states (Alaska and Hawaii) could not be 
compared because they were not listed in 1954-55. New 
York had the highest percentage of modern foreign lan 
guage enrollments (36.5%) 

In three states (Delaware, Nevada 
and District of Columbia, every high 
modern foreign language. In 13 states at 
the schools did 

Nine other modern foreign 
with total enrollments of 5,909 
Modern Greek (34), Hawaiian 
Norwegian (210), Polish (499), 
Swedish (228) 

While the survey deals only with grades 9-12, additional 
information indicates a trend is developing to offer mod 
ern languages in grades 7 and 8. Twenty-one states and 
the District of Columbia reported enrollments in grade 
7, and 24 states and the District of Columbia in grade 8 
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languages 

Chinese 
(96), 
Portuguese 


UPGRADING FRATERNITY SCHOLARSHIP 

THe 19 SOCIAL FRATERNITIES at Washington University, 
St. Louis, are placing themselves under a rigorous aca 
demic program designed to promote high scholarship 
among members. The program was initiated and is being 
directed by the Interfraternity Council, a self-governing 
body for campus fraternities composed of a faculty ad 
viser and representatives from each group. Don Fischer, 
faculty adviser and dean, School of Engineering, said the 
important feature of the program is that the fraternities 
; injtiated it and are carrying it out on their own 

Penalties ranging from curtailment of the group's so 
cial activities to recommendation of its expulsion from 
the university may be issued by the council to fraterni 
ties holding a low grade average over several semesters 
Prominently placed bulletin boards in each fraternity 
house will publicize names of members receiving class or 
departmental honors, as well as tables listing scholastic 
accomplishment, or lack of it 

\ fraternity may be placed on academic probation by 
maintaining a grade-point average below the average for 
non-Greek men for two consecutive semesters. Penalty 
for this offense involves regular reports to the IFC schol 
arship committee, where checks are made on the group's 
improvement 

A pledge class can place the entire fraternity on pro- 
earning a grade average below “C” for two 
semesters. In the pledge class can 
intramural social 
activities such as Bearskin Carni 
val. If a fraternity ranks average 
for four consecutive semesters, the number of pledges it 
can take the next semester is cut in half 

The ultimate penalty, which is recommendation to the 
university that the violating group be denied the privi 
lege of continuing on campus, is issued only when the 
fraternity’s average is below the non-Greek average fot 
five semesters. A pledge class average of below “C” for 
five semesters also can result in recommended expulsion 
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". .. Deserves wide reading as a timely, an- 
alytical and historical work” 


—NEW YORK COURIER 


THE 


COUNTDOWN 


ON SEGREGATED 


EDUCATION 


Edited by WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN, Professor of 
Education, New York University, 

and STANLEY LEHRER, Managing Editor, School 
and Society 


THIS BOOK is a comprehensive, timely yet per- 
manent source of information on the history, current 
situation, and possible future of segregated education 
in the U.S., South Africa, and other countries, Because 
of the scope of content alone, it is a most useful 
reference now available for the teacher, the student 
and the general reader who are interested in a broad 
understanding of segregation and desegregation 

cross-section of various as 
By tapping the expe 


THE EDITORS offer a 
pects of segregated education 
riences and research of educators and government 
officials—nationally, internationally, and interracially 

the editors also provide a necessary perspective and 
many-sided views of the past and present policies 
and practices concerning segregation. The book is 
based primarily upon data that the editors featured 
in special issues of Schoel and Society, May 7 and 
21, and additional material has been incorporated in 
the volume to bring the contents completely up to 
date 


Introduction, PART I, Tut 
NATIONAL Scene: The History of Racial Segrega 
tion in American Education; Chronological Outline 
of Racial Segregation and Integration in U.S. Schools; 
Southern Attitudes Toward Racial Integration; The 
Impact of Segregated Housing on Public Schools; The 
Legal; Status of School Integration; Foundations of 
the Second Reconstruction; Desegregation in Higher 
Education in the South; Desegregation in the District 
of Columbia: A Developmental Process; Exclusive 
State Control Over Public Education; PART II, Tue 
INTERNATIONAL SCENE Segregated Education in 
International Perspective; the Education of Racial 
Minorities in South Africa; Racial Segregation in 
Education in South Africa; Biographical Background 
»f Contributors 


CONTENTS—-Preface; 


175 pages © 1960 
$3.50 (cloth), $2.25 (paperback) 
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Ti EXPLOSION of the frontiers of science occur- 

ring today is the direct result of the education 

that occurred yesterday. In order to continue 

solving the riddle of the universe and improving 

man’s life on earth, we must expand the quantity 

and heighten the quality of this most basic force 
education. 

One way to increase educational productivity 
is for all of us to be aware of what has happened 
in the past, what is taking place at present, and 
what trends are developing for the future. Hav- 
ing made such observations, we can take appro- 
priate action in line with those trends of greatest 
value and eliminate those with negative implica- 
tions. Seven promising trends are presented. 

1. The public interpretation of higher educa- 
tion has taken on new importance. Educators 
realize now more than ever that they and their 
institutions are not separate and apart from the 
community but, rather, are related to and _pro- 
vide services for this trend, this new emphasis 
on public relations. 

Whether a college or university is publicly 
supported or privately supported, ultimately its 
support comes from the people. In the private in- 
stitutions it comes chiefly from tuition and gifts. 
fo insure a continuance of support, it is nec- 
essary to interpret adequately the services of the 
institution to the public. Obviously, the general 
public is composed of several segments with dil- 
ferent relationships to the insuitziion. There are 
the legislators, trustees, alumni, donors,  pros- 
pects, and potential students. And, internally, 
there are the students and faculty to consider. 
Because of these different publics, and the vari- 
ety of media and techniques used to contact 
them, the job of interpreting has become difhcult 
and important, calling for skilled, professional 
workers. Then, too, since educational institutions 
are all interested in doing the best possible in- 
terpretive job, because many of the potential 
students and prospective donors are the same, 
some competition inevitably occurs. 

The important point is that the American 
public has become genuinely interested in edu- 
cation. Action has been taken on the local, state, 
and national levels to improve and expand our 
educational programs. This kind of interest and 
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New Trends in Administering and 
Financing Higher Education 


By GERALD P. BURNS 


Executive Director, Independent College 
Funds of America, New York City 


action is highly desirable. We hope this trend 
will continue and we must answer, honestly and 
accurately, the questions the public is raising. 

2. Greater support of higher education by 
the Federal government is a clearly defined 
trend. Most educators recognize that a certain 
amount of Federal financial assistance is essential 
especially for the maintenance of their physical 
plants. By the same token, many leaders in pri- 
vate education feel that there is great value in 
preserving the identity of private colleges and 
that such identity and even some independence 
might be lost by accepting heavy government 
subsidy. 

There is little doubt that certain aspects of the 
difference between public and private institu- 
tions are becoming blurred. Publicly supported 
institutions, needing money than thei! 
appropriations provide, have turned to their 
alumni, foundations, and corporations for gifts. 
Privately supported institutions, needing more 
money than tuitions, gilts, and endowments 
provide, have turned to the Federal agencies for 


more 


certain kinds of financial assistance. 

Some of this blending of support, relation- 
ships, and control is salutary; if carried to the 
extreme, however, adverse effects undoubtedly 
would accrue. It has been stated repeatedly and 
adequately proven that one of the great strengths 
of American higher education is its diversity-- 
especially the balance and difference occurring 
between public and private institutions. 

While one might hope for a continuation of 
this trend of the Federal government providing 
some special subsidies for higher education, a 
careful system of checks and balances should be 
established so that governmental aid does not re- 
place that provided freely and voluntarily by 
corporations, foundations, and individuals. 

3. Private support of higher education is in- 
creasing in a desirable fashion. While the presi- 
dents of most independent colleges would not 
agree that there is ever enough money to meet 
their pressing needs, it has been documented that 
despite last year’s recession the number of donors 
giving and the amount of dollars given to educa- 
tional institutions increased markedly. 

Reports from many of our state associations of 
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independent, liberal arts colleges indicated that 
this trend of increased support (especially to 
private institutions) will continue in 1960-61. 
Corporations, especially, have been in the fore- 
front of this trend. From corporate giants such as 
U.S. Steel to the corner drugstore, business and 
industry is solidly behind the idea that the vol- 
untary support of American higher education is 
both an opportunity and a responsibility. 

The needs of higher education are great. For 
several years, our private colleges and universi- 
ties have been subsidized, in part, by the low 
salaries paid to their faculty members. For an 
even longer time, these institutions have de 
ferred essential plant maintenance and expan- 
sion. With corporations helping correct the form- 
er by providing a portion of the much needed 
operating funds and the government helping 
correct the latter by providing loans and grants 
for capital projects, the situation is beginning to 
brighten perceptibly. But the job is not finished. 
Americans must continue on a voluntary basis to 
support these private colleges generously 

We must preserve our position of leadership 
in this turbulent world. As both Herbert Hoover 
and Adm. Hyman Rickover have emphasized, 
the best way to accomplish this is to make cer- 
tain our system of educating leaders and training 
scientists is second to none. This kind of first- 
class education and training can best be provid- 
ed through our dual system of public and private 
institutions of higher education. Therefore, let 
us not complain about our taxes (heavy as they 
may be) going to public institutions. And, let us 
preserve our private institutions by raising the 
level of our gifts to them. 

There are not enough desks, classrooms, or in- 
stitutions to cope with the flood of college stu 
dents that will engulf us next year. The Amer- 
ican people have come to recognize that a col- 
lege education is the birthright of their children. 
Certainly, they will not permit very many aca- 
demically sound but financially impoverished 
colleges to close up. On the contrary, they will 
demand that these colleges be kept open by the 
local, state, or Federal government. Should this 
come about, then the amount of increase in our 
taxes would far exceed the modest voluntary 
contributions it takes to keep these private col- 
leges operating. 

4. Colleges and universities, both public and 
private, are doing their share to improve thei! 
situation by operating more economically. Al- 
though there was some complacency in the field 
of higher education between World Wars I and 
II, there is now a visible trend 


toward critical 
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analysis designed to increase efficiency academi- 
cally and administratively. 

On the academic side, frequently aided by the 
philanthropic foundations, institutions have re- 
searched the needs of society generally and their 
communities particularly. They have studied 
their methods of meeting these needs and their 
progress in solving related problems. They have 
made, in many instances, constructive and crea- 
tive changes in their operations. By so doing, 
they have begun operating with greater efhciency, 
effectiveness, and economy. 

Chere is still room for improvement. In some 
institutions, a poor and wasteful job is being 
done. Admittedly, some of our colleges and uni- 
versities are still glorified country clubs. Perhaps 
some should be closed up. But, in the main, the 
institutions of higher education are doing a vi- 
tally important job and doing it well. 

One of the interesting facets of this trend to 
ward internal improvement is that of experi 
ments in co-operative endeavors. Educational in- 
stitutions have one thing in common—no two 
aré exactly alike. They have preserved and cap- 
italized on their traditional differences. Because 
they are ruggedly individualistic, until recently 
anything resembling bona-fide co-operative effort 
was chiefly a pious presidential platitude. In the 
last few years, however, great strides have been 
made in various parts of the nation to co-operate 
in matters academic as well as administrative. 

New Mexico and Oregon have led the nation 
in having all tax-supported colleges and univer- 
sities co-ordinated by unified Boards of Higher 
Education. Other states have followed suit, and 
even New York City plans to employ a chan- 
cellor to increase the effectiveness of the four 
great city colleges. 

>. A trend closely related to that of co-opera- 
tive effort among colleges and closer to the ad- 
ministrative than academic side is that of col- 
lective fund-raising. About 10 years ago, unde 
the leadership of Dr. Frank Sparks (then presi- 
dent of Wabash College), several small liberal 
arts colleges in Indiana decided to pool their 
efforts in promotion and development. They 
were eminently successful, as history has proven, 
moving from two donors and $15,000 to 8,647 
donors and $8,791,972 in the brief span of one 
decade. 

The basic principle of this collective fund- 
raising effort is similar to that of a community 
chest or united fund campaign. It enhances rath- 
er than impairs the fund-raising efforts of par- 
ticipating institutions by liberating funds from 
corporations which, for one reason or another, 
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cannot or will not give to an individual institu- 
tion but will give to the group. 

Frequently referred to as the “state association 
way of giving,” this collective effort has gained 
tremendous support throughout the nation. 
There are now 40 state or regional associations 
representing 488 private colleges in every part 
of the country. This is the largest group of in- 
dependent colleges ever to federate for a spe- 
cific purpose. By virtue of its size and representa- 
tive nature, it offers business and industry the 
broadest possible base for giving to the greatest 
number of private institutions in the United 
States. 

On Dec. 1, 1958, these 40 state associations 
federated nationally in the Independent College 
Funds of America, Inc., and opened an executive 
ofice in New York City. A constitution was 
adopted, a board of trustees formed, and a small 
national staff employed. The primary functions 
of this newly formed federation are to co-ordi- 
nate the solicitation of major corporations con- 
sidered as joint national prospects, secure greater 
identification for the state association movement, 
and encourage greater co-operation among the 
10 state associations. 

6. The co-operative efforts on the academic 
side and this collective fund-raising on the ad- 
ministrative side have eased some of the most 
pressing problems even though they may affect 
the entire institution. As the executive head of 
the college or university, the president is ul- 
timately responsible for the solution of all the 
operating (if not policy) problems facing the in- 
stitution. Before we examine the trend of assist- 
ance, let us look at the problems. 

Most of the problems are financial in origin or 
implication. They reside largely in inadequate 
endowments, underpaid faculty, plant deteriora- 
tion, and insufficient scholarships. Of nearly 
equal importance are the serious questions raised 
by the burgeoning curriculum, extracurricular 
overemphasis, enrollment fluctuations, and com- 
petition for new faculty members. Other related 
problems exist such as faculty-administration dis- 


harmony, alumni disinterest, and trustee dis- 
orientation. 
Educational administrators, foundation — offi- 


cers, corporation executives, and even the general 
public have evinced a keen interest in 
problems and their solution. All recognize that 
the college or university is the capstone of oun 
educational system; that the institution and its 
president must operate in the best interests of 
the community, locally and nationally; that it 
and he must operate efficiently, effectively, and 


these 


economically. 
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During the last few years, a great step forward 
has been made toward providing some training 
and orientation for presidents and trustees. In 
addition, many excellent studies and publica- 
tions have appeared and graduate courses, spe- 
cial seminars, and national conferences have been 
held in various parts of the country to enhance 
and improve presidential and trustee perform- 
ance. In fact, even presidents’ wives and academic 
deans are now afforded “on-the-job training.” 

Part of the dilemma of the presidency will be 
solved when trustees find better ways of selecting 
presidents. Currently, they are influenced by 
faculty advisory committees toward electing dis- 
tinguished scholars, by religious congregations 
toward electing men of the cloth, by chambers of 
commerce toward electing retired generals and 
admirals, and by business and industry toward 
electing corporation executives. Actually what 
the job calls for is the rare bird that has some- 
thing of each of these fields in his make-up. He 
should have a good, broad undergraduate edu- 
cation, some graduate work in a subject field, 
some postgraduate courses in educational admin- 
istrations and some experience in research, teach- 
ing, and communicating. If he has served as dean 
or vice-president of a college or university, this 
is a plus value. If, on top of that, he has had 
some war service, church, business, and financial 
experience, he is a valuable man. If, in the end, 
he has a pleasant personality, makes a good ap- 
pearance, and wants the job—grab him!—he is 
the find of the century. 

7. A final trend to be observed is that of pro- 
viding orientation and training for college trus- 
tees. It is wishful thinking to expect that all 
college board members come to the job knowing 
what is expected and able to perform expertly. 
Much time is lost and effort wasted by institu- 
tions which select poor trustee material and do 
nothing about improving it. Care in the selection 
should be followed by appropriate “training” 
for the job. 

It isa pleasure to note that although the selec- 
tion process is still questionable in some quarters, 
presidents and other administrative officers are 
providing some splendid programs of orientation 
for their trustees. In addition, there are 
publications available that offer valuable guid. 
ance to the trustee as well as the president. 
Courses, seminars, workshops, and conferences 
foundations, associa- 


now 


have been scheduled by 
tions, and collegiate institutions specifically for 
the training and orientation of trustees. For ex- 
ample, Reed College and the Oregon State Board 
of Higher Education helped accelerate this trend 
by sponsoring the first West Coast Conference 
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on Trustee Orientation in December, 1958. And 
during the following summer, a special seminat 
lor trustees and administrators was offered at 
Portland State College on the facet of their re 
sponsibility concerned with college promotion 
incl development 

It is 
professional people alike, that a board of trustees 
maximum When it 


functions at these optimum levels, its contribu 


vitally important to everyone, lay and 


function at effectiveness 
tions permeate the entire structure of the institu- 
tion. When the board is apathetic or ineffective, 
it adversely affects the morale and the operating 
ethciency of the institution. 


trusteeship of a college or university is 


no mean responsibility Service to educational! in 
stitutions of any type at any level is one job that 
should be taken willingly and exercised at the 
individual's peak of efficiency. Few voluntary 
acts pay richer dividends in our society than that 
of helping the education of our youth and thus 
the future of our country 

The next step, after pondering the seven 
trends, is implementation or action that will 
strengthen trends judged worth while. Since ed 
ucation is too important to be left entirely to the 
professional in this field, we need and should 
welcome the advice and assistance of interested 
board members, committecemen, 


and informed 


ind other lay leaders 


Needs of Gifted and Talented Students 
By CYRIL W. WOOLCOCK 


Hunter College High School, New York City 


Now IHAT MORE IS BEING DONE for gifted and 
talented students in the America, 
there must develop better organization of school 


schools of 


programs designed to locate and identify these 
individuals. Criteria of identification 
considered and reliable screening pro 


unusual 
must be 
grams adopted. Whatever the criteria, there are 
six important considerations for establishing pro 
grams for the gifted and talented 

The first of these is the importance of early 
At the pres 
ent time, the great majority of school laws in 


discovery of the gifted and talented 


this country provide for the entrance of children 


into school at the age of five or six to six and 


one-half most 
children, it is most unfair and unsatisfactory for 
the gifted and talented. In fact, 


delayed in 


Although this is satisfactory fon 
some of these 


children, because they are getting 
earlier and needed schooling, may be complet 
ly unsuited for school, mentally and psychologi 
cally, and unable thereafter to develop their po 
tentials and capabilities in satisfactory fashion 
Most of children are mentally at 
two to three years advanced and correspondingly 


1 year or two advanced socially and physically 


these least 


over five- and six-year-olds found in the begin 
ning grades of school. Most already read easily 
ind well, without formal instruction. Most know 
their numbers through 100 and can solve prob- 
lems on the second- and third- and even fourth 
grade levels without forma! help 

If early identification of the gifted and talent 
ed is desirable and important, as indicated from 
research and the writings of Brumbaugh, Davis, 


and Witty, have to modify 


then educators will 
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their school entrance policies to permit gifted 
ind talented children to enter school earlier 
than other children. Studies show that unless ap 
propriate and relevant educational opportunities 
ire provided for the gifted and talented! at ages 
three, four, and five, as much as one-fourth to 
one-half of their potentials are forever lost to 
This is 
and hard-and-fast 
the 


themselves and to society too great a 
conformity 
school entrance policies. [heretore, 


ward extension of educational age limits for the 


price to pay for 


down 


gifted and talented is imperative 

The second need is that of honest and reliable 
diagnosis, developmentally speaking—that is, the 
child should be examined carefully in the four 
major areas of developmental growth: m« ntally, 
socially, emotionally, and physically. This kind 
of accurate and profound diagnosis cannot be 
obtained routinely or on a mass-production basis 
by local school physicians, nurses, health educa 
tion teachers, guidance counselors, etc. 

Che diagnosis needed only can be supplied by 
highly trained specialists: psychiatrists, psycholo 
gists, pediatricians, neurologists, etc. A case-study 
method is required by means of the team-ap 
proat h 

Schools interested in establishing programs for 
the gifted and talented should do so only if they 
are prepared to make a personal study of each 
individual gifted pupil and make an investment 
of extra money on these pupils. Gimmicks or set 
plans of acceleration, enrichment, special group 
ings, etc., will not prove adequate for the educa- 
tion of the gifted and talented. All of these have 
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been tried over and over by educators and found 
wanting in most respects. 

Future educational programs for the gifted 
and talented must be more highly individualized 
in nature and flexibly patterned to meet the 
inner-directed motivations and drives of thesé 
individuals. This kind of education is expensive, 
for it is the result of careful individual, case- 
study and team-approach processes. The harmful 
effects of “set” programs for the gifted and tal- 
ented, or of keeping them in regular classes, are 
so great, according to research, that unless we 
provide for these students more wisely and as in- 
dicated above, we shall continue to waste nearly 
50°, of this type of valuable human resource. 

The third need is for an honest prognosis. Ed- 
ucators will gain the respect of parents if they 
inform them directly and honestly about thei 
children—whether they seem to be gifted and 
talented at the time screened and tested. Because 
a child does not qualify at one time does not 
necessarily mean that he will not be able to qual- 
ify at a later date. Late “bloomers” or develop- 
ers sometime occur among the gifted, especially 
if from culturally deprived backgrounds. A good 
screening program for the gifted and talented 
always should be continuous and thorough. 

In order to be fair to all—and the school must 
always be fair—a screening committee of the 
best professionals and technicians on identily- 
ing and understanding giftedness and talent 
in the school district should be formed to survey 
the pupil population available. The “team” must 
be completely honest and made up of profession- 
als of the highest calibre. It helps a great deal 
when the very calibre of the team is such that the 
community and parents respect and accept the 
members without question. 

Honest prognosis means just that. Too many 
educators, general medical practitioners, pediatr- 
cians, and others tend to hurt the development of 
good educational programs for the gifted and tal- 


ented by being too lenient with many of those- 


screened and tested, by certifying them for gifted 
and talented classes when they actually do not 
qualify. This not only holds back the advance 
of school programs for the gifted and talented, 
but often harms the child placed in a_ setting 
beyond his capabilities. 

Gifted and talented classes should be only for 
students who can qualify, according to accepted 
and reliable standards, and should not be open 
to either good students who are doing good work 
in regular classes or to those who overachieve 

in school. 

A fourth need is for parent education and co- 


operation in educational programs for the gifted 
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and talented. It is doubtful that any special 
school program for the gifted and talented can 
be successful without parent education, not only 
for the parents of the children involved, but for 
all parents in the school district. Parent co-op- 
eration and respect cannot occur without under- 
standing. Very special programs, such as those 
for the gifted and talented, demand constant ex- 
planation to parents as to the processes attempt- 
ed and resulis gained, since the programs always 
will be more experimental than other programs. 

The best possibilities for all school programs, 
no matter what their special differentiations— 
whether for the mentally limited, cardiac, spas- 
tic, or gifted and talented—occur when the com- 
munity and parents understand why such pro- 
gram differentiations exist—that is, in order to 
give each child the most effective education pos- 
sible in terms of his natural endowments. 

Parent study groups are a requisite for good 
school programs for the gifted and talented. The 
parents’ understanding of the nature and quality 
of intellectual giftedness and special talent is 
quite necessary if he or she is to aid the develop- 
ment of the child. The schools’ program must 
be understood by the parents all along the way 
so that they can support the program and sup- 
plement, intelligently, the part that the home 
plays in the total program of life for the child. 

The shock of learning that one has a gifted 
child with an L.Q. of 180 can be a terrible thing. 
The emotional impact on the parents can be 
good or traumatic. Such an experience need not 
be a difheult thing in the community that has 
made adequate provision for children of varying 
capabilities which are understood and supported 
by the parents. Certainly, the careful planning 
of parent education programs is a requisite to 
meeting the needs of the gifted and talented in 
1960. 

A fifth alert better educate 
teachers administrators the 
gifted and talented. One of the main things hold- 
ing teachers and school administrators back to- 
day in establishing programs for the gifted and 
talented is their uncertainty how to approach 
the problem. School administrators, particularly, 
are unsure that they should do anything at all, 
since educational philosophy, from the earliest 
days of education in this country, has not favored 


need is to and 


and school about 


treating these youngsters in special fashion in 
school. Research now has discredited this earliet 
philosophy. 

The task before us is to alert and educate 
teachers and administrators to the needs of the 
gifted and talented, make them aware of good 
educational program possibilities and procedures 
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for these students, and get them to see that gifted 
and talented students should be logically in spe- 
cial classes, according to research evidence. Re- 
search disproves the notion that special classes 
and programs for the gifted produce socially 
and physically maladjusted individuals. In fact, 
quite the reverse is true where programs have 
been carefully established and widely developed. 

Evidence indicates that our teacher training 
institutions will have to emphasize the education 
of the gifted and talented in the immediate years 
ahead and establish courses for preparing top 
teachers for gifted programs in the schools. Sev- 
eral studies show that, although school admin- 
istrators are about evenly divided on the ques- 
tion of whether the gifted should have special 
programs, etc., teachers and special service work- 
ers (psychologists, nurses, guidance counselors, 
etc.) tend to favor, by large majorities, special 
state aid for the gifted. 


Sixth, and last, is the need to establish state 
laws to reimburse schools having special pro- 
grams for the gifted and talented. Not a single 
state in the United States at present reimburses 
schools for gifted and talented classes or pro- 
grams. Although most states, by special state aid 
formula, reimburse for classes and programs fot 
those who are limited in some way—the blind, 
hard-of-hearing, spastic, mentally slow, etc.— ad- 
ditional funds are not permitted for the develop- 
ment of our very top-level human resources. 

Special education provisions cost more than 
regular education and usually twice as much in 
many states. But we know, too, that the educa- 
tion of children who deviate drastically from the 
normal is an expensive proposition. Yet, is it 
really costly, in terms of possible later results 
and benefits to society? Increasingly, educators 
believe that per-pupil costs for the gifted and 
talented should be increased. 


7 


Contributions of Counselors 
to Academic Standards 


By MARGUERITE HALL ALBJERG 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Ax ALERT COUNSELOR no less than an able pro 
fessor is aware that some students want to ride 
piggy-back from registration to commencement. 
If they, together with administrators and_ par- 
ents, should ever unite their efforts to elevate 
academic standards, this country might see its 
citizens reject the popular premise that ‘a stand- 
ard of living is more important than a standard 
of thinking.” 

Both counselors and professors realize that 
improving the intellectual climate at a univei 
sity requires the developing of campus mores 
which truly respect scholarly achievement. The 
admirable labors of professors in this field are 
recognized, but that make a 
worthy contribution in this area is less often 
known. Advisers make a contribution, first of all, 
by comprehending readily and valuing highly 
genuine scholarship and intellectual discipline 
One cannot abet what one does not understand. 
A counselor need not be a Phi Beta Kappa nor 
have a doctor’s degree nor have published a 
book, but she must appreciate what scholarship 
is and have the desire to see learning thrive. 
She may be incapable of doing this if she her- 
self has not continued to grow intellectually 
since her own college experience. She should 
take care that the trivia of her job—selecting 


counselors also 
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beauty judging homecoming floats, 
chaperoning dances—do not so sap her energy 
and dull her intellectual curiosity so that she 
loses her penchant for poetry, or international 
affairs, or Greek philosophy. 

\ discerning counselor quickly recognizes that 
a university may have a number of worthy ob 
jectives but its primary goal is that of creating 
an atmosphere of learning and facilitating the 
student’s mental growth. Such an adviser may 
“the 
not 


queens, 


try to communicate to her counselees that 
average is something to be risen above, 
something to cling to.” 

Undergraduates are sometimes more inclined 
to listen to the counselor who can comprehend 
a quadratic equation or grasp a Supreme Court 
decision as long as she can, at the same time, 
understand They feel that 
viser can help them bridge the gap between the 
classroom and campus. Almost any 
will do a better job if she knows the library 
and how to use it, if she is interested in books 
and reads them, if she is aware of world prob- 
lems and concerned about them. 

Advisers are frequently charged with being 
indifferent to the program or with 
stressing students’ personal adjustment as the 
paramount goal in college. A few may be so 


them. such an ad 


counselor 


academic 
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motivated just as the teaching faculty has a few 
who have no real regard for superior scholar- 
ship, yet neither group seems to comprise a siz- 
able number in either profession. The interest 
of counselors in bettering the scholastic condi- 
tions on a campus is often in evidence. For ex 
ample, in their participation in orientation and 
freshman interview programs, they emphasize 
consistently that the two imperative techniques 
for scholastic success in college are the develop- 
ment of good study habits, if one does not al- 
ready have them, and handling effectively one’s 
time. 

Counselors also point out to the uncertain 
freshmen that the academic program comes first, 
that if it cannot be managed competently along 
with the extracurricular functions, the latte 
should be by-passed. ‘Then, too, they remind 
counselees who complain about too exacting 
assignments that the university is not “a glori- 
fied high school,” that its basic purpose is to 
promote intellectual growth which is achieved 
primarily by the personal — efforts. 
Teachers may indicate the way and _ stimulate 
but the student herself travel 


student's 
the desire, must 
the road to learning. 

\n observant counselor also may reassure a 
serious but able student that her undue concern 
about her courses is part of the price one usually 
pays for genuine learning and that the achieve- 
ment of excellence is often preceded by personal 
anxiety. But the wise adviser often 
such a disheartened student with the assurance 
that there is a special self-confidence and a 
unique exhilaration that comes to one who has 
developed a well-trained mind which operates 
elfectively. 


encourages 


In working with groups, counselors often are 
influential in persuading residence units to re 
quire less activity hours of their members whose 
extracurricular duties are hindering their scho- 
lastic Also, they discourage or deny 
the requests of student organizations for late 
hours or for permission to give more elaborate 
social affairs because these unduly exploit stu 
dents’ energy and interfere with their study 
time. Then, too, advisers actively have encour 


progress. 


aged students to invite faculty to their residence 
units so that their participation in the group's 
conversation can stimulate provocative discus 
SIONS. 

worth her salt ‘does 
not mistake activity for achievement” any more 
than an able professor confuses “busy work" 
with learning. She well knows that if counselors 
or students “so run that we never rest, if we so 
talk that we never think, if we so exist that we 


However, any counselot 
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never live,” true learning is not possible, and 
anti-intellectualism is given another boost. 
Counselors also can contribute to improving 
the campus climate by respecting the noncon 
formist. ‘Those who preter “to fit in” rather than 
“to stand out” usually support the standards of 
mediocrity and do little to elevate the intellec 
tual tone of the campus. “If mediocrity is made 
welcome,” it has been observed, “excellence 
will look elsewhere for its opportunity.” Unques 
tionably, getting along with people is commend. 
able, while intentionally cultivating the dissent 
er’s role lacks merit. But doing what seems im 
portant and right and not being diverted by 
group disapproval or by improper rewards are 
the marks of an independent person or, perhaps, 
a nonconformist. 
Often counselors are contronted with students 
who feel they should oppose a belief currently 
in vogue or the prevailing sentiment of a group 
Here a sagacious adviser who is not overawed by 
the “togetherness” and “groupism’” on the cam 
pus can help the student clarify her thinking, 
her, and yet indicate certain 


olten encourage 


displeasing aspects ol het position, The coun 
selor can even point out that group approval 
is no substitute for personal integrity. Any ad 
viser knows it is much easier to suggest that the 
an enlightened counselor 
a sig 
intellectual maturing 


conform, but 
may recognize in the 
nificant milestone in 


and, therefore, give her needed support. 


student 
student's conduct 
hei 


Again, there is the coed who always wanted 
to take engineering but yielded to parental pleas 
to enter the more ladylike field of English. Still 
dissatisfied with her choice and facing the pro 
tests of her roommates and het boyfriend ovel 
her contemplated change, talk 
to a counselor. After their candid but inspirit 


she drops in to 


ing discussion of her decision, the coed musters 
the courage to persevere with her plan. 
Occasionally, students stop in ostensibly fot 
one thing but actually to “test” their own icon 
oclastic views on some matter against the judg 
ment of the adviser. Whether the 
are untenable or feasible, she needs to be urged 
to think critically, honestly, and responsibly. And 


student's ideas 


this is frequently just what a prudent counselo1 
helps her to do. For there is no academic risk 


involved in consulting a counselor, whereas a 
student in conferring with a professor on some 
controversial topic may fear that he will take a 
disparaging view of her intellectual potential 
When students believe an adviser is intelligent 
enough to grasp their concepts and is sufficient 
ly flexible to give these impartial consideration, 


that individual is likely to be sought by college 
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Any 
a student is spurred on to challenging mental 


vouth as a kind of academic confessor. time 
activity and accountable action, the cause ol in 
tellectual excellence has been served 


\ counselor, however, needs to be on het 
guard in dealing with one type of nonconform 


ist. James R. Killian, Jr., this 


when he said that we are in danger of creating 


has warned of 


an institutional environment which is 
cupied not with learning but with “the self-con 


scious aspects of one’s personality problems.” Al 


preoc 


though a university undoubtedly hopes to im 
prove the spirits and physiques of its students 
while it cultivates their minds, its primary com 
mitment is not to the solution of serious person 
ality difheulties. A gravely maladjusted student 
is often a nonconformist, too, and she and her 


family sometimes put great pressure on a coun 


+ 


selor to endorse a special campus arrangement 
designed to help her solve her particular prob- 
lems. To yield to such requests frequently is to 
impede the academic atmosphere of a housing 
unit or perhaps to overtax a busy counselor 
whose time should be given to matters more per- 
tinent to the main purpose of college life 
Counselors who bring to their task an inquir- 
ing mind, a humane and intelligent concern for 
students, and fidelity to the chief purpose of 
the university can benefit youth, the institution, 
and society. If the adviser remembers to prac 
tice herself what she tries to suggest to her coun- 
selees—namely, never “become so overwhelmed 
with the urgent as to lose sight of the impor- 
tant’'—then may feel that 


she, too, has made a contribution to the intellec 


she reasonably sure 


tual climate of the campus 


The Expanding Role of the 


High-School Counselor 
By GORDON KLOPF 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Recent NATIONAL LEGISLATION providing funds 
for counselor training as well] as 


munity and parent awareness have made guidance 


growing com 


programs an activity of almost general public in 


terest. As the number of guidance staff members 


increase in secondary education, it is essential 


that they look.at their training, particularly that 
beyond graduate degrees and certification ré 
quirements. 

\fter some years of working with high-school 


guidance workers and teachers in a state which 


is noted for its excellent secondary guidance pro 
gram, the writer plans here to explore the train 
ing continuum of the high-school guidance work 
e1 he literature sometimes uses interchange 
ably the terms “high schoo] counselor’ and ‘guid 
ince worker.” Since counseling is only one fune 
tion or aspect of the high-school guidance work 
the term worker” will be 


er’s role, “ouidance 


The guidance worker's formal education is 


frequently determined by state certification o1 
| 


aegree 


equirements, the purpose of which is to 


vive the high-school guidance worker the know] 


edge for doing the basic requirements of school 


guidance needs. In many cases, the individual 


trainee is chietly concerned with meeting the 


certification or degree requirements rather than 
what his own needs and strengths are. However 
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if high-school guidance workers are going to per 
form an effective job, they first need to look at 
themselves in terms of their training and expe- 
values, knowledge, skills, 
philosophical 


rience, attitudes and 


and broad learning \ broad, 


frame of reference, deep behavioral understand- 
ings and insights, and a broad perception of and 
conviction for the role of the guidance worke1 


are too olten missing 


Once 
pleted, the learning must continue. Wide read- 


certification or degrees have been com 
ing is necessary, especially if the requirements 
for the 
courses emphasizing techniques and skills. The 


degree have been limited to guidance 


high-schoo] guidance worker needs to be aware 
of the 


education 


various commentaries and critiques ol 
which are coming out with dramatic 
flare and press fervor. He needs to be aware of 


Derthicks, the Wood- 
rings, the Hooks, the Rickovers, the Conants, and 


the view of the sestors, 
other professional and educational! leaders as well 
as critical lay citizens“who have opinions con 
To be 
and perceptive of not only the issues of the day 


cerning education continuously informed 


but the learnings of the behavioral sciences, he 


needs to read the new books in psy hology, social 


psychology, economics, and particularly sociol 


Studies in values, school culture, human 


ovy 
4 


ibilities, the world of work and technology, and 
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the cultivation of creativity are among the recent 
books that will have an impact on the guidance 
worker. 

Little is known about the social structure of 
secondary education and yet recent research 
shows. how important the school setting is. How 
can the high-school guidance worker really un- 
derstand the students and the milieu in which 
they live unless he has some basic conceptions of 
the sociological implications of the school and 
community? 

As populations increase, schools become larger 
and taxes become greater in most communities. 
Instructional services will increase in com- 
munities, but guidance programs may not in- 
crease accordingly. Because of this danger and 
their own educational significance, a real chal- 
lenge for creative uses of group processes and 
procedures for guidance is presented to the 
counselor. In most high schools, the guidance 
worker still sees his chief function as a one-to-one 
relationship, that between student and coun- 
selor. New uses and approaches to the home 
room, group guidance, small discussion groups, 
and group counseling need to be explored, stud- 
ied, and used by high-school guidance workers. 
A course in group guidance or group activi- 
ties, the reading of new studies, and courses or 
workshops in some basic understanding of group 
processes are the first essentials to learning how 
to work with groups effectively and meaning- 
fully. No matter what the structure, form, tech- 
nique, or process used, a concern for the uses 
of the group is one with which high-school guid- 
ance workers need experience as an effective and 
creative guidance activity. It must be, in some 
instances, a complement to individual counsel- 
ing, but its usefulness is rich, indeed. 

High-schoo] guidance workers need to face the 
issue of conformity but be careful of the band- 
wagon that cries that all conformity is wrong. 
Young people have to be imaginative, experi- 
mental, and adventurous in the decisions they 
make concerning their life careers. Do counselors 
reinforce their peer group orthodoxy and _ their 
status-seeking family patterns, or have they made 
a real study of the individual student and some 
of the exciting and different work and education- 
al opportunities that might lie ahead for the stu- 
dent? Do they know why students do not achieve 
at the level of their ability and at the expecta- 
tion levels of parents? Do they know enough 
about students as individuals and their relation- 
ship to their social environment? Formal and in- 
dividual study and reading of books with a social 
psychological emphasis can be real stimulants to 
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review their own concepts of conformity, status, 
values, and peer influences. 

Professionally, it is considered that the high- 
school guidance worker must basically think of 
himself as having a number or variety of func- 
tions. Perhaps he has to see his role as not only 
that of “counselor,” but as someone who is con- 
cerned with the total learnings of the student, 
particularly in terms of personal and social rela- 
tions. As someone who accepts his major responsi- 
bility for the individual in the secondary 
school, he has to see that he works not only with 
the student in planning his course for the year 
ahead, does college and job placement, conducts 
the school testing program, and co-ordinates stu- 
dent records, but also that he serves on curric- 
ulum committees, parent groups, and research 
and study groups and that in these groups he 
can provide information and insight concerning 
young people and their abilities and develop- 
ment. He believes that as a trained guidance 
staff member, he has a particular contribution 
to make, one that is different from that of the 
classroom teacher. He must work toward improv- 
ing conditions of learning and do everything 
possible to make the total school situation ready 
for learning. 

If he has a knowledge of individual behavior, 
the social structure of the school and the com- 
munity, and the awareness of the world of today 
and the future, he should share this in all the 
ongoing activities of the school. He also needs to 
use every opportunity to work with the student 
in group settings and activities; as a trained 
guidance person, he should have a special con- 
cern for the learnings which come from the stu- 
dents’ interaction with each other. In situations 
where the scheduling role is so busy that little 
time is allowed for serving a broader role, the 
guidance worker still needs to be aware of the 
group life of the student so that his counseling 
can be in terms of a very complete picture of the 
student and his social milieu. 

Special government training programs have 
been conducted most effectively for “upgrading” 
old counselors and training new guidance staff 
members. Many colleges and universities con- 
duct short courses, workshops, and seminars 
which are taken advantage of by thousands of 
teachers and counselors. The professional or- 
ganizations and associations in the field need to 
perform greater professional training as_ well. 
Too many of the annual state and national con- 
ferences are periods of intense social activity and 
friendship renewal sessions. These are important 
in any profession, but organizations need to pro- 
vide opportunities for real learning, too. One 
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may read about advances in the behavioral sci- 
ences and may buy new tests, but there is need to 
sit together with our fellow professional workers 
under skilled leadership and discuss and explore 


the new frontiers in an organized and intensive 


fashion 

In a recent article, an educator spoke of a bill 
of rights for counselors. Clerical duties, heavy 
student loads, and lack of acceptance are prob- 
lems that face many guidance workers and _ pre- 
vent them from doing all they would like to do 
in a school. However, instead of having to de- 
velop a bill of rights to get the needed status in 
the school community, they must be sure that as 


guidance workers they are continuously prepar- 
ing themselves for a broad and _ significant 
role in secondary education, that they have the 
behavioral knowledge and the skills to perform 
the tasks and the creativity and vision to do them 
well, and that they provide the necessary human 
insight to inspire and work well with fellow 
teachers and staff members. They must attend 
workshops, seminars, and conferences; they need 
to read, explore, and study. When the guidance 
staff members prepare themselves well and serve 
effectively, their professional status will come 
and they will be meeting the educational needs 
of our people and nation. 


Some Pitfalls in Teaching 
Foreign Languages 


By LLEWELYN R. McKAY 


University of Utah 


A CLOSE SCRUTINY should be taken of the audio 
oral approach in teaching foreign languages be- 
fore we go too far in its adoption and then dis 
cover that we have a “bear by the tail.” This ex 
treme method of teaching in which the printed 
word, writing, and grammar have become un 
important factors assumes that an exclusive lis 
tening-speaking method is the “natural” ap 
proach. Consequently, grave dangers are emerg 
ing. One of these is the faulty assumption that 
the best procedure is “to train the learner to re 
gain his childhood faculty of learning by ear.” 
As a result, reading is withheld from the pupil. 
This is a fallacy that experienced teachers will 
recognize, for language learning is accomplished 
by teaching all facets of language. By withhold 
ing the visual words from a pupil, we deny him 
the the important five senses 
through which he learns. 


use of one of 

The assertion that we should require students 
to “return to the same situation” as when they 
learned English is, 
Students are no longe 
have learned to read. The alphabet and words 


on the surface, ridiculous 


infants. They already 


have become acquired symbols of sounds. Is this 
accomplishment suddenly to be disregarded and 
forgotten? 

I have observed beginning students who are 
attempting to learn a new language by the strict 
listening-speaking method. They make up theit 
own mental picture of symbols in an attempt to 
retain them. One pupil wrote on paper, “wee, 
wee, maa-daam” in order to remember “oui, oui, 
madame,” his first lesson. It is evident that such 
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nonsense only retards both understanding and 
pronunciation. It takes no more effort, and 
would be much more effective, if the teacher 
had written the correct French spelling on the 
blackboard when the words were spoken. In the 
minds of Americans there is no strict relationship 
between combinations of letters and their sounds. 
Through the learning of English spellings, 
Americans already are prepared for variants and 
exceptions, 

\nother positive move necessary in forming 
the new association of understanding and pro 
nunciation is in dictation. The steps are as 
follows: 


1. The teacher reads a passage, a phrase at a time 

2. The students repeat the phrase aloud 

3. The students write the phrase 

4. At the conclusion of the passage, the students correct 
their spelling with the aid of other printed texts 
Individuals are called upon to read the passage aloud 
and are spot by the teacher, thus 
giving the entire class the benefit of correct pronuncia 


corrected on the 
tion 


Consequently, four learning factors are utilized: 
the students hear the language, they speak it, 
write it, and see the words, thereby associating 
all these learning processes simultaneously. 

The overemphasized reliance on electronic 
equipment has its pitfalls. When a student is 
permitted to listen to his own recording and a 
teacher is not present to point out his errors, 
there results only an emphasizing of the stu 
dent's own mistakes and the fixing of these errors 
more firmly in his speech habits because students 
do not recognize their own mispronunciations 


Invariably a student's established habits of speak 
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ing English are carried over to the pronuncia- 
tion of the foreign language. A new, basic habit 
of breath control and movement of the articulat- 
ing organs must first be learned from a trained 
teacher before a student can be left on his own 
with mechanical devices. Even though he first 
listens on tape or phonograph records to a na- 
tive speaking a phrase or a sentence and then 
repeats the same words, followed again by the 
identical words from the recorded native speaker, 
the student may think he is repeating correctly, 
yet he may be pronouncing inaccurately because 
of his already-established speech patterns. Con 
sequently, by so doing he forms little by little a 
definite false pattern by continually repeating 
and listening to his own mispronunciations. The 
use of tapes and recordings should come only 
after the the fundamental 
phonetic differences of the 
physical manner (articulation) 
of sound combinations and their relationships 
to each other. This can best be accomplished in 
the first two weeks of classwork in careful drills 
by an adequate teacher who either writes the 
words on the board or uses the printed text so 
that with the 
symbol is clearly made. 

A student can better learn to speak if he can 
read. He can speak correctly if he knows the 
structure of the grammar. His speaking ability 
is further increased if write 
correctly. It is fallacious 
two areas to the exclusion of the others. Under- 
standing, speaking, reading, writing, and gram 
mar are dependent on each other and all of 
taught 


student has learned 
language and the 


and intonation 


the association of sound written 


he has learned to 


to str .s only one or 


these divisions of language should be 
simultaneously. 

To accomplish this balance, the teacher must 
be a person who is fluent in speaking the lan- 


guage, certainly not one who has a brief smat- 
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pupils” by listening to recordings. A teacher 
who is confined to a few set patterns of daily 
sentences, to a severely limited vocabulary which 
is to be repeated over and over again, will make 
a class very dull. On the other hand, a teache1 
who can explain in the foreign tongue particu 
lar words and who is capable of illustrating 
meanings with anecdotes and dramatization will 
hold the interest of the class; then the new vo 
cabulary, phrases, and sentences will become 
rapidly comprehensible and usable to the lis 
teners. 

essential correct 
learned adequately 


Grammar is an part ot 


speaking and cannot be 
through osmosis. Homework is essential, but it 
should not be in the area of translation exe1 
cises. It is ironical that the Modern Language 
Association, which has stressed so emphatically 
the direct method, has now published a “modal 
text (“Modern Spanish”) which abounds in 
translation exetcises. Actually 
be used in exercises, for they can be so construct 
ed (such as filling in blanks, endings, change ot 
realm 


no English need 


tenses, etc.) as to keep the student in the 
of “thinking in the language” and still require 
the learning of necessary patterns of grammiat 
On the othe 
that it is a waste of time to use the foreign lan 


hand, experience has shown 
guage in explaining grammar rules. This should 
be done in English, not only to save time, but 
to clarify in the student's mind principles that 
are hazy to him. For instance, a sentence in Eng 
lish illustrates in short order the difference be 
tween a transitive and an intransitive verb. How 
ever, when applying the illustration to the fon 
entirely different 
Thus, the danger of thinking 


eign tongue, an vocabulary 


should be used. 
in English and translating to the foreign tongue 
is bypassed. As long as the ultimate objective— 
namely, the application of a grammatical prin 
ciple—is uppermost in the mind of the teacher, 
the “use of too much English” does not becom: 
a hazard. The learning of speech comes by read 
ing, by writing, and by discussion of grammat 
rules, as well as through aural-oral instruction 
The neglect of any facet of language and the 
complete concentration on only one or two ol 
these even for a limited time may end in a dis 
astrous pitfall. Language is not simply vocal 
behavior acquired only by imitation. Its acquisi 
tion can be made properly only when impres 
sions by means of all five senses of learning are 
made upon the mind. 

For best results, the audio-lingual procedure 
which at present is being advocated by some 
groups should be extended to a visual-audio 


lingual method. 
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Arabie Studies in 


REPORTS 


the United States’ 


By MENAHEM MANSOOR 


University of Wisconsin 


Aranic, the language of some 65,000,000 res- 
the critical Middle Eastern 
the world, is one of the so-called “rare” foreign 


idents of sector of 
languages which has assumed vital importance 
to the welfare of the United States. The need 
for concentrated Arabic language and 
study by American students has been emphasized 
in recent months by the inclusion of Arabic in 
the list of seven “highest priority languages” 
drawn up by the National Defense Act Language 
Development Program.? The failure to teach 
Arabic and the other modern languages con 
sidered “uncommon” in the Western world is 
merely a continuing reflection of the general 
neglect of foreign language study on all Ameri 
can educational levels—elementary, secondary, 
and university. 

It has become more and more apparent that 
current language training is not meeting the de- 
mands of the nation’s cultural, political, and 
economic programs. That it is not meeting the 
needs of the educational program is more than 
obvious. As Mortimer Graves, one of the pioneer 
advocates of more extensive foreign language 
training, has pointed out, 


area 


Of the fifty or more tongues significant in this modern 
world, not more than half a dozen are presented in our 
academic curricula . .. the average American product 
of our educational apparatus not only has no serious com 
mand of any foreign language, he all too frequently has 
acquired an aversion to foreign languages.’ 

In the Middle East, over 400 major 
firms maintain branch it has been esti- 
mated that there are 5,000 Americans employed 
in the area, excluding those in North African 
countries and all military and foreign service 
personnel.t In some cases, the industries carry 
on their own language training programs to as 
sure some facility in communication between 
American and native employees. Aramco, one 
of the largest of these companies, established 
Arabic training for its employees in 1948. The 
company has developed its own textbooks and 
other basic materials of instruction. 

The need for Arabic specialists has become in 
creasingly important in other more specialized 
areas. In 1953, the Foreign Service had 15 Arabic 
specialists. Furthermore, as recently as 1958, the 
“sad state of language training” in the Foreign 


where 
offices, 
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Service evoked mention in The New York Times 
that in the nine Arabic-speaking countries of 
the Middle East the U.S. had only two ambas- 
sadors with any competence in the language.® 

The Army has estimated that it needs 3,000 
language specialists a year, while the Air Force 
demands half that number. To meet these de 
mands, the Army, Navy, and Foreign Service each 
have established their own intensive language 
training schools.’ However, the primary problem 
of educating Americans to want language train- 
ing rests squarely upon the educational institu 
tions of the nation, especially on the college and 
university level. It is on this level that most of 
the training in the rare foreign languages must 
be carried out. 

What is the present state of the study of Arabic 
language and culture in the colleges and univei 
sities of the U.S.? While it is impossible to an 
swer such a question comprehensively at this 
time, the data compiled by this writer in con 
nection with a survey conducted for the American 
Council of Learned the U.S 
Ofhce of Education indicate that there is much 
room for improvement in the present system of 


Societies* and for 


survey of 27 institutions offering 
Arabic 
reveals that,out of 1,800 institutions of highe 


instruction. A 


instruction in language and area study 


learning in the U.S., only 17 offer more than one 
course in Arabic; 1], a degree in Arabic, Islamic, 


The author wishes to acknowledge the co-operation 
of Mary Ann Fruth of Southern Seminary and Junior 
College. Buena Vista, Va., formerly a research assistant at 
the University of Wisconsin 

The other “highest priority” languages are Chines 
Hindi, Japanese, Portuguese, Russian, and Urdu, Bulletin 
of the National Defense Education Act. Public Law 85-864 
litle VI, No. 7, Nov. 13, 1959, pp. 2-3 

* M. Graves, Education, 72: 668-674, June, 1952. As 
early as 1949, Dr. Graves pointed out the urgent need for 
practical study of the Near East and its languages 

‘ E. A. Laport, Hispania, 40:469, December, 1957 

* Aramco World, September, 1957, 8:10-13 

New York Times, March 19, 1958 

’ In addition to courses offered at the Foreign Service 
Institute, the Naval Intelligence School, and the Army 
Language School, Arabic classes are conducted by the 
National Security Agency in Washington and restricted 
classes also are given at the Library of Congress. 

* Menahem Mansoor, “Survey of Arabic Studies in the 
USA for 1958/59" (New York: American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1959). See also “Report on Current Re 
search on the Middle East,” 1958, pp. 57-58 
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or Semitic studies; 8, elementary Arabic only; 
and 12, modern Arabic in addition to the ele- 
mentary course. Three theological institutions 
or seminaries offer courses in Arabic and Islamic 
and Near Eastern studies. The American and 
Canadian (McGill University and the Univer- 
of Toronto) institutions which participated in 
the survey offer a total of 90 courses in literary 
and classical Arabic and national dialects. This 
fact becomes more startling when one considers 
that a large American university may offer as 
many as 30 or more courses dealing with one of 
the “common” foreign languages on the grad- 
uate level alone. 

There are, at present, fewer than 30 instruc- 
tors in the U.S. who are qualified to teach Ara- 
bic. Of these, only 10 are engaged in full-time 
teaching of Arabic and Islamic studies. The total 
number of students majoring in Arabic in the 
U.S. does not exceed 50. 

The universities co-operating in this survey 
use 10 different texts for elementary Arabic in- 
struction. None is generally accepted as satis- 
factory. In addition, other materials, including 
readers, dictionaries, and colloquial recordings 
and tapes, are not fully acceptable. It is the gen- 
eral consensus of opinion that elementary gram- 
mars and readers, a graded grammar and read- 
er series, dictionaries, and colloquial and classi- 
cal Arabic tapes must be produced if instruction 
is to be efficient. 

Obviously, the problems are many. What is 
being done to alleviate them? The need for edu- 
cating the American public in modern rare for- 
eign languages has stimulated action in various 
areas. 

Both Harvard and Princeton Universities have 
developed extensive training centers in Arabic 
studies. At Princeton, a program of Near Eastern 
studies and the department of Oriental studies 


co-operate in the production of scholars and 


teachers proficient in at least two of the Neat 
Eastern Islamic languages, such as Turkish, Per- 
sian, and Arabic. The university also has con- 
ducted special summer programs for intensive 
language study, including the study of Arabic. 
The Harvard Center for Middle Eastern Studies 
was established in the spring of 1954 for “inte- 
grating and reinforcing instruction and research 
in the languages, literatures, history, economics 
and culture of the Middle East.’’® 

Both Princeton and Harvard, along with Co- 
lumbia, Johns Hopkins, and Michigan, partici- 
pate in what is conveniently called the “Five 
Universities Summer Program in Middle East- 
ern Languages.” This excellent program, estab- 
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lished in 1957 under a Ford Foundation grant, 
offers intensive summer courses in Arabic, He- 
brew, Turkish, and Persian. 

Perhaps the most active step forward in the 
matter of Arabic study, as well as the study of 
other foreign languages not commonly taught in 
the U.S., was the introduction of the National 
Defense Education Act, Public Law 85-864. Title 
VI of the Act is concerned with three vitally im- 
portant problems: the need for trained person- 
nel in foreign languages for government and 
the problem of attracting 

the training of suitable 


servic es, 
and 


economic 
more students, 
teachers. 
Marion B. Folsom, former U.S. Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, has stated that 
the nation’s weakness in foreign language abil- 
ity leaves it at a serious disadvantage as a world 
power. The inability to communicate with the 
peoples of the world in any language but Eng- 
lish creates a stumbling block to international 
understanding.'” To alleviate these problems 
partially, the Education Act provides for the 
establishment of and support of foreign language 
institutes 
the purpose of offering instruction in those lan- 
guages rarely taught in the United States. More 
positively, the Act offers financial incentives 
to students interested in many of the languages 
considered to be “rare” or “uncommon.” Section 
601 of Title VI offers fellowship stipends for 
students engaged in advanced (beyond the bac- 


and training and service centers for 


calaureate degree) language and area study 


. upon reasonable assurance that the recipients of such 
stipends will, on completion of their training, be avail- 
able for teaching a modern foreign language in an in- 
stitution of higher education or for such other service 
of a public nature as may be permitted by the Commis- 
sioner [of Education]." 


The latter stipulation may be interpreted as 


including professional or technical activities 


which contribute significantly to the welfare of 
the nation. Students who receive these grants 
may study at the institution of their choice and 
may pursue this work during a summer session 
or an academic year, or both. In addition to the 
intensive study of a language, these fellows 
undertake area studies which will contribute to 
a fuller understanding of a region or country. 

As of November, 1959, 14 language and area 


centers have been established at various colleges 


* “Degree Programs in Middle Eastern Studies,” sup 
plement to the “General Announcement of the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Arts and Letters,” 1958. 

* Statement released by the U.S, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, February, 1958. 

“ National Defense Education Act of 
Law 85-864), Title VI, Section 601. 


1958 (Public 
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and universities under federal grants. Addition- 
al centers will be established before the end of 
1960. 

These steps, taken by individual institutions 
and by the Federal government, offer hope that 


the “linguistic lethargy” into which the modern 
educational system has fallen may be replaced 
by a trend toward intensive study of modern 


foreign languages, particularly the “unusual” 


languages of the world. 


The Canada Council 


and Canadian Universities 
By NEIL CARSON 


Canada Council, Ottawa 


Ta ESTABLISHMENT of the Canada Council in 
1957 undoubtedly will go down as a milestone 
in the development of this country. The direct 
result of recommendations by the Royal Commis- 
sion on National Development in the Arts, Let 
ters and Sciences, the council is a uniquely Cana 
dian solution for several uniquely Canadian 
problems. Thinking citizens long had been con 
cerned about several phenomena which it was 
felt were curtailing if not actually retarding 
Canada’s cultural development. One of these 
was the increasing emphasis on the immediate 
and practical by universities plagued by rising 
cost, swelling enrollments, and dwindling rev 
enues. Many authorities deplored the fact that 
in these institutions the humanities and social 
sciences tended to be relegated to a more and 
more subordinate role. This widespread concern 
was spotlighted in the now famous “Massey Re 
port” of the Royal Commission (1951). The 
creation of the Canada Council six years later was 
the result. Although this country is well down 
the list of nations of the world which recognize 
a responsibility to their creative talent, its voting 
of $100,000,000 for this purpose was in 
ways unique. For by carefully designating the 
Canada Council as “not an agency” of the gov 
ernment, the country was setting up state aid 
for the arts, humanities, and social sciences with 


some 


a minimum of state control. 

To carry out this adventurous program, the 
government appointed to the council 21 prom 
inent Canadians from various regions and pro 
fessional backgrounds. These men and women 
are required by the Canada Council Act to meet 
at least three times a year to encourage and 
promote the study, enjoyment and production 
of works in the arts, humanities and social sci 
ences. The council's assets are divided into two 
funds of $50,000,000 each—a University Capital 
Grants Fund to be spent, principal and interest, 
over an unspecified period to assist some 95 in 


stitutions of higher learning in expanding theit 
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building facilities in these fields, and an Endow 
ment Fund which provides an annual income 
of about $2,700,000 for aid to individuals and or- 
ganizations in the form of fellowships, scholar 
ships, and grants. 

More than half of the council's 
therefore directed toward this 
pressed universities. In common with similar in 


revenue is 
country’s hard 
stitutions in many parts of the world, Canadian 
colleges today face one of the gravest challenges 
in their history. Current statistics indicate that in 
the next 10 years, present facilities will have to 
more than double to meet the expected influx 
of young Canadians born during the war years 
Already hampered by revenues which have failed 
to keep pace with rising costs and enrollments, 
the universities have been forced to draw up ex 
pansion programs unprecedented in this coun 
try. At present, they have about $180,000,000 
worth of new buildings in various stages of plan 
ning or construction. One of the responsibilities 
of the council is to see that the humanities and 
social sciences receive adequate emphasis and 
support in these plans. 

The University Capital Grants Fund there 
fore provides a $50,000,000 trust fund upon which 
colleges can draw for up to 50°; of the total costs 
of any building to be used for these subjects. Ac 
cording to the Act, the fund was divided among 
the provinces on a per-capita basis. In consulta 
of Canadian 


tion with the National Conference 


Universities and Colleges, these amounts have 
been divided further in each region in the ratio 
which the enrollment of each individual college 
bears to the total provincial student population 
To date, $22,000,000 
quested from the fund by 41 institutions 

In the field of 
work of the council is necessarily somewhat more 
limited. Of the from the 
Fund available for all the council's other activi 
$1,000,000 has been set 


arts, 


more than has been re 


university s« holarships, the 


interest Endowment 


ties, about aside for a 


scholarship program in the humanities, 
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and social sciences, about 75% of which is for 
graduate work in the latter two. Scholarships 
are provided at the pre-master’s, pre-doctor’s, 
and postdoctoral level, and short-term grants for 
special research projects also are available. In 
addition, the council enables universities to 


bring internationally celebrated scholars to their 
campuses for short periods and helps defray 
traveling costs of scholars wishing to attend in- 


(EVENTS continued from page 409) 


PROFILE OF THE GOOD TEACHER 

What makes a good teacher? That perplexing question 
provided the starting point for a massive research study 
directed by David G. Ryans, chairman, educational psy- 
chology department, University of Texas, and president 
elect, American Educational Research Association, But 
concepts of “good teaching” vary so greatly that the re- 
search soon shifted to a more fundamental question: 
“What are some of the distinguishing characteristics of 
teachers?” The findings were published by the American 
Council on Education in a monograph, “Characteristics 
of Teachers: Their Description, Comparison and Ap- 
praisal.”” 

That Dr, Ryans did not completely forsake the prob- 
lem of the “good teacher” is indicated by some rough gen- 
eralizations regarding outstanding teachers that emerged 
from the research: superior intellectual abilities, above 
average school achievement, good emotional adjustment, 
attitudes favorable to pupils, cnjoyment of pupil relation 
ships, generosity in the appraisal of the behavior and 
motives of other persons, strong interests in reading and 
literary matters, interest in music and painting, partici 
pation in social and community affairs, early experiences 
in caring for children and teaching (such as reading to 
children and taking a class for the teacher), history of 
teaching in the family, family support of teaching as a 
vocation, and strong social service interests, 

“Few would deny that good teaching is the focal point 
of our educational system,” Dr, Ryans points out. “If an 
ample supply of effective teachers could be attracted to 
our schools, the likelihood of attaining desirable educa- 
tional objectives is substantial, On the other hand, if 
teachers are incompetent or are misfits, excellent mate 
rial resources in the form of buildings, equipment and 
textbooks are likely to have little effect on the educa 
tional product.” 

The Grant Foundation financed the six-year study 
Approximately 100 separate research projects were cat 
ried out, and more than 6,000 teachers in 1,700 schools 
and about 450 systems participated in various 
phases of the research 
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COMPASSION AND COMPETENCE 
IN EDUCATION 


TrACHERS must take all children who come to them, 
as is customary with the medical profession, Paul F. 
Brandwein, general editor and educational consultant for 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. declared last July at the Univer 
sity of Michigan. “It is much more difficult to build a 
bov than to build a submarine. The dual aim of Amer 
ican education is that we want our children to be as 
compassionate as they are competent.” 

Brandwein spoke at the 3lst annual Summer Education 
Conference, charging that we have not educated children 
for the kind of world they will have to face. “When 
Sputnik went up, there was a chorus of condemnation in 
the schools, particularly with regard to science, ‘Look 
what the Russians can do,’ we cried. And at once the 
schools began to wonder whether any of this criticism 
was right, and it was. But I have no evidence that people 
ate happier or more effective because they go through 
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ternational conferences. Through its policy of 
aid for publication, it makes possible the pub- 
lishing of many academic interest 
which might otherwise, through lack of funds, 
remain in manuscript form. In the three years 
since its establishment, the council has awarded 
more than 1,000 scholarships, fellowships, and 
grant-in-aid in the humanities and social sci- 
ences. 


works of 


college or because they have three languages, The Ger 
mans have two or three languages and it helped them 
understand France very well! Taking two or three lan- 
guages does not induce compassion; it may induce com 


petence in a very narrow sense.’ 


LIBERAL ARTS CORE IN BUSINESS STUDY 

\ NEW UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULUM at Boston Univer 
sity’s College of Business Administration, designed to im- 
prove the students’ acquisition of a liberal education to- 
gether with an understanding of business and its admin- 
istration as it functions in the American economy and 
society, went into effect in September. Within five years, 
it will apply to all four undergraduate classes of the 
college 

[he program incorporates an advanced academic con 
cept for an improved type of business education. De 
signed to provide excellence in education, it requires half 
of the undergraduate credits to be in liberal arts and 
half in business subjects, Thus, the depth in liberal- 
general education will be realized while the requirements 
of business and industry for basic knowledge of business 
theory, practice, and management will be achieved. 

Students have an opportunity to develop abilities in 
problem-solving, decision-making, communications, and 
organization relations, together with a sympathetic un 
derstanding of human values and motivations. The pro 
gram and its teaching will not be a detailed description 
of business processes, but an excursion into knowledge 
concerning thinking, doing research, and applying ‘results 
to facilitate professional accomplishment. 

Ihe arts and science courses in this new curriculum 
are taught largely in the university's College of Liberal 
Arts and the professional business disciplines in the Col- 
lege of Business Administration. In the former, stress is 
upon knowledge and appreciation of the physical sciences, 
the social sciences, the humanities, and the broad areas 
of communications, In the business disciplines, the stu- 
dent is expected to gain knowledge of certain core areas, 
including the administrative processess, the analytical 
processes, quantitative methods, the relationships of people 
working in an organization, and the primary functional 
fields of finance, marketing, and production 
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New in January 


Edwin H. Sauer, Harvard University 


© Discusses composition objectives and practices and in- 
cludes a sequential program in composition for grades 
7-12. 
Treats the relative merits of traditional grammar and 
structural linguistics, 
Analyzes traditional high school literary materials and 
practices. 
Suggests new and exciting literary materials for the 
secondary school, 


January 1961, 256 pages, $3.75 tentative 


—and outstanding recent publications 


Louise E. Hock, New York University 
Thomas J. Hill, University of Florida 


“A significant and convincing publication concerned with 
one of the paramount issues for American education in 
the 1960’s. This book should prove indispensable to all 
secondary school personnel. The sound, competent philo- 
sophical orientation is implemented with practical sugges- 
tions teachers can use in helping youth gain vital and 
needed knowledge, understandings, and skills crucial for 
meeting new demands in a rapidly changing world.” 

Harold Full. (Jueens College 1960, 248 pages, $4.00 





Christian O. Weber, Wells College 


“This is an excellent and very useful text. Not only could 
it be used as a basic text for a philosophy of education 
course, but it could also be used in general philosophy 
courses as outside reading.” George G. Dawson, New 
York University 1960, 345 pages, $4.50 
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(Continued from page 424) 
in American Education, Pp. 359, University of Penn 
sylvania Press, Philadelphia 4. $3.75. 

HADAS, MOSES, Humanism: The Greek Ideal and Its 
Survival, pp. 132, $3.50; KNEZEVICH, STEPHEN J., 
and JOHN GUY FOWLKES, Business Management 
of Local School Systems, pp, 328, $9.00; SLAUGHTER, 
STELLA S., The Mentally Retarded Child and His 
Parent, pp. 174, $3.75. Harper & Bros., New York 16. 

The Handbook of Private Schools, 1960, Pp. 1,280, Porter 
Sargent, Boston 8, $10.00. 


HANDLER, BENJAMIN. Economic Planning for Better 
Schools. Pp, 107, University of Michigan Press, Ann 
Arbor, 

HARPER, AARON W., and MERLIN C, WITTROCK, 
Guide for Planning Your Educational Program, pp- 
207, $2.50 (paper); KREITLOW, BURTON W., et 
al,, Leadership for Action in Rural Communities, pp. 
346, $5.00. Interstate Printers and Publishers, Dan 
ville, Tl. 


JOHNSON, G. ORVILLE, and KATHRYN A. BLAKE, 
Learning Performance of Retarded and Normal Chil- 
dren, pp. 216, $5.00; LAUBACH, FRANK C., and 
ROBERT $8. LAUBACH, Toward World Literacy, pp. 
335, $4.75; LONSDALE, RICHARD C., The School's 
Role in Metropolitan Area Development, pp. 71, $1.00 
(paper). Syracuse University Press, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

KING, MARTIN LUTHER, JR. Stride Toward Freedom. 
Pp. 190, Ballantine Books, New York 3. 50 cents 
(paper). 

LANDIS, PAUL H., Making the Most of Marriage, pp- 
674, $6.75; LEE, J. MURRAY, and DORRIS M., LEE, 
The Child and His Curriculum, pp. 596, $6.50, Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, New York 1. 


now available... 


LEARY, JOHN P., S.J. Introduction to Education, Pp. 
176, Pageant Press, New York 3. $3.00 

MacKINNON, FRANK. The Politics of 
187. University of Toronto Press, Toronto 
$4.75 

MARSHALL, JOHN D. (editor), Of, By, and For Librar- 
ians: Further Contributions to Library Literature. 
Pp. 335. Shoe String Press, Hamden, Conn, $7.00. 

MATHISEN, TRYGVE, Methodology in the Study of In- 
ternational Relations. Pp. 265, Oslo University Press, 
Oslo, Norway, 1959, 

MERIAM, JUNIUS L. The Traditional and the Modern 
Curriculum: An Emerging Philosophy, Pp, 104, Berk- 
eley Mimeographing, Berkeley, Calif. 

MORRILL, JAMES L., The Ongoing State University, pp. 
143, $3.50; MORRIS, RICHARD T., The Two-Way 
Mirror: National Status in Foreign Students’ Adjust- 
ment, pp. 215, $4.50, University of Minnesota Press 
Minneapolis 14 

MORT, PAUL R., et al 
McGraw-Hill Book Co 

NYBAKKEN, OSCAR F 
Terminology, Pp. 321 
Ames, 1959, $5.95 

PARKER, FRANKLIN. African Development and Educa- 
tion in Southern Rhodesia. Pp, 165, Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, Columbus 10, $1.75 (paper). 

PIKE, JAMES A. A Roman Catholic in the White House. 
Pp. 143. Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N.Y. $2.50 

1,100, Bunting & Lyon, 


Education, Pp. 
5, Canada. 


Public School Finance 
New York 36, $7.50. 
Greek 
lowa 


Pp. 512. 


Scientific 
Press, 


and Latin in 
State University 


Private Independent Schools. Pp 
Wallingford, Conn, $7.50 
REMSON, NORMAN. 4 Practical Guide to 
Pp. 223. Educational Publishing Co., Darien, Conn. 

$2.95. 


Teaching. 


THE THIRD REVISION FORM L-M OF THE STANFORD-BINET 


INTELLIGENCE SCALE 


THE NELSON-DENNY READING TEST, Revised Edition, 1960 


(for high schools, colleges, and now for superior students and adults) 


STUDY OF VALUES, Third Edition, 1960 
A Scale for Measuring the Dominant Interests in Personality 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY ° Boston 


New York Atlanta 


Geneva 


Dallas Palo Alto 
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SELECTION 


of textbooks of all types for the successful 
teaching of modern foreign languages; 


of superior magnetic tape recordings for 
classroom use and for complete language 
laboratory programs; 


of disc recordings to supplement our text- 
books—plus the famous HOLT SPOKEN LAN- 
GUAGE SERIES, recorded courses in twenty- 
two languages. 


Write for our catalogue that describes our texts and 
records, and that outlines our free-of-charge ‘‘loan- 
for-duplication’’ plan for magnetic tapes. 


HOLT, RINEHART & WINSTON 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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—. 


New McGraw-Hill Books..... 


GRADUATE EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Bernard Berelson, University of Chicago. Carnegie Series in Higher Education. 
352 pages, $6.95 


GOVERNANCE OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


By John J. Corson, McKinsey & Company. The Carnegie Series in American Education. 
209 pages, $5.50 


A SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO EDUCATION Third Edition. 


By Lloyd Allen Cook and Elaine Forsyth Cook, formerly of Wayne State University. 


VcGraw-Hill Foundations of Education Series. 371 pages, $6.75 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION GUIDEBOOK 


By Philip Lewis, Chicago Board of Education. Ready in January, 1961. 


PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 


By Henry Clay Smith, Michigan State University. Ready in January, 1961. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 


Some Foundations, Techniques, and Processes of Program 
Administration 


By E. G. Williamson, University of Minnesota. Ready in January 1961. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENT TEACHING, Third Edition. 


By G. Max Wingo and Raleigh Schorling, University of Michigan, WeGraw-Hill Curric- 


ulum and Methods Series. Ready in January, 1961, 


Send for on-approval copies 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 























